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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE CONTRAST. 


BY T. P. WILSON. 


Man ever seeks by force to gain the right, 
With fire and sword he smites the haughty 
foe; 
But woman just as surely wins the fight, 
By means which only she and Love can 
know. 
Detroit, Mich. 


2 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton and Mrs. Ida H. Harper 
had an interview with President Roose- 
velt the other day, and talked over with 
him various points connected with the 
question in which they are especially in- 
terested, All of them came away highly 
pleased. ‘*Wedid not call upon the Pres- 
ident as women,”’ said Miss Anthony in 
answer to a reporter; ‘‘we came as citi- 
zens, and were graciously received as 
such,”’ 





—_— se - 


The following amendment to the By- 
Laws of the N. A. W.S. A. will be voted 
upon at the National Convention to be 
held in Baltimore Feb. 7-13: 


To amend By Law II so as to read: 
“The Committee, on Resolutions shall 
consist of five persons, to be appointed 
by the President at the close of each 
Convention. It shall be the duty of this 
Committee to serve throughout the year, 
preparing resolutions to be presented to 
the Convention of the year following.” 





This year 15,641 Boston women are 
registered to vote for school committee. 





The New Jersey W. S. A. held its an- 
nual meeting in Orange, on Nov. 21. We 
hope to have a report next week. 





The class of the Fessenden Parliamen- 
tary Club, Mrs. S. S. Fessenden leader, 
will have a course of ten lessons this win- 
ter at 6 Marlboro’ St., Boston, on alter- 
nate Friday evenings, beginning Nov. 24 
at 7.45. Fee for the course, $2.60. An 
invitation to join the class is extended to 
those interested in parliamentary proced- 
ure, 





In the death of Henry H. Faxon, of 
Quincy, Mass., equal suffrage and tem- 
perance have lost a staunch ally and faith- 


ful advocate. For balf a century Mr. 
Faxon has stood on guard for ‘‘no license” 
in the cities and towns of Massachusetts. 
He has spent liberally both time and 
money in promotion of an honest en- 
forcement of the legal restrictions on the 
sale of liquor. We hopethbat the city of 
Quincy will show its appreciation of the 
services of this eminent citizen by main- 
taining its existing stand in future action. 
Equal suffrage bas lost in Mr, Faxon a 
life-long friend and supporter. 





UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE FOR FINLAND 

Ata meeting held in Helsingfors, Nov. 
18, by a thousand representatives of the 
constitutional party from all parts of Fin- 
land, a resolution was adopted in favor of 
a Diet of asingle chamber, the members to 
be elected by all citizens over twenty-one 
years of age, without distinction of sex. 

We have been accustomed to look upon 
the doctrine of equal rights for women, if 
not strictly as an ‘‘American notion,” at 
least as an idea that was found mainly 
among English-speaking peoples. It is 
among these peoples that it has attained 
its fullest practical realization, in New 
Zealand, Australia, Great Britain, and our 
own Western States. Butrecent develop. 
ments in Russia and Finland show that 
belief in the principle has permeated the 
public mind more thoroughly in some 
other countries than it has in either 
America or Great Britain. This will bea 
matter of surprise to many Americans, 
and a cause of joy and encouragement to 
all the friends of progress. 


“For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets mak- 


ng, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


‘‘And not through Eastern windows only, 
bag ene comes, comes in the 
ight; 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly! 
But westward, look! the land is bright!’’ 


A. 8. B. 





THE WOMAN AND THE INVENTOR. 


Somewhere I have seen the statement 
that women are not inventive, and also 
the reply that the inventions of women are 
frequenly passed on to men, who give 
them to the world as their own. Here is 
@ case in point: 

“Mr, Jones would like to have you try 
his new churn. He has not yet patented 
it, but if he finds that it gives satisfaction 
to the women, he will do so.”’ 

Certainly,’ answered the housewife, ‘‘I 
shall be glad to give Mr. Jones any assist- 
ance I can with his churn. I will have 
Mary (the maid) try it, and I will carefully 
test it myself.’’ ; 

She knew Jones to be a hard-working, 
unsuccessful mechanic who had already 
brought out a contrivance for something 
or other which had not proved remuner- 
ative. She hoped his churn would be a 
success, 

She kept it several weeks, giving it com- 
plete opportunity to do its best. At the 
end of that time she sent for him, 

‘Your churn,”’ she said, ‘‘will never 
take with women. It is too heavy for 
them to handle. It does not bring the 
butter any faster than the old-fashioned 
dasher, which is light and simple. lam 
sorry to give you this testimony, but you 
want the truth. But while I have been 
testing your churn an idea has come to me, 
and I think I can put you on the track of 
making something which women will 
want. I wish I owned one this minute.”’ 

She went to her pantry and brought out 
a couple of disabled egg-beaters. They 
were the old-fashioned kind, with the cog- 
wheels as the motive power. She also 
brought the lid of a Mason fruit-jar. 

“If you will make an egg-beater on the 
plan to be suggested, using this cog-wheel 
above the lid and the system of blades, 
such as you use in your churn, beneath, 
you will have something every housekeeper 
will want. It will beat eggs, whip cream, 
and do a little churning on a small scale. 
How often in the summer I have a small 
quantity of sour cream which I should be 
glad to change into buttermilk! And it 
might even be used to freeze ice-cream for 
a few people. The special value of the 
article will be in the fact that when one 
glass jar is broken the utility of the 
mechanism is not at an end: another jar 
will be at hand, since the lid will fita 
style of fruit-jar of which every house- 
keeper always has a good supply.” 

Jones was delighted with the new idea, 
and took with him the two worn-out egg- 








beaters. The housewife soon forgot all 
about the matter. 

Two years passed. It was the day 
after Christmas. She was called into the 
library to meet a visitor. It was Mr- 
Jones. In his hands was a parcel which 
he proceeded to open. He held to view a 
glass jar, on the lid of which was the 
familiar cog-wheel turned by a handle; 
inside, the metal blades revolved readily 
from the motion produced. His face was 
lit by a beaming smile. 

“T brought the first one for you to see,” 
he said. “I have bad it patented It has 
cost me $68, and it is now ready to be 
manufactured and put on the market. It 
works like a charm. It beats eggs ina 
few minutes; cream the same. I never 
saw avything to equal it, and no splashing 
over your clothes. You might wear your 
best dress and beat’em. As for ice-cream, 
it works finely, and churns all right.’’ 

That was a pleasant day for the house- 
wife, you may be sure, She assured the 
patentee that it ought to make his fortune 
if he managed it aright. She was satisfied 
to leave the entire credit of the idea with 
him, and he will be regarded by the world 
as having given to the kitchen a most in- 
genious and useful article. ‘Why is it 
that women never think of these things, 
though they are working right among 
them every day?” inquires the man who 
insists that women are not inventive. 

This housewife has a contrivance for 
carrying off the odors of cooking. You 
never smell fried potatoes in that house, 
She has discovered a simple and inex- 
pensive method of making a flour paste 
which will keep winter or summer. 
Neither heat nor frost affects it. She 
is a botanist, and discovered the secret 
of preservation while experimenting for 
something which insects would not eat, 
as flour paste, in its ordinary construc- 
tion, is a favorite article of diet with 
certain larve. Her mounted specimens 
are unmolested when the new kind of 
paste is used in fastening them to the 
sheet. She says she wishes every house 
where they make scrap-books had her 
method; it is so convenient to have the 
pot of paste at hand when wanted. If she 
does not dispose of her secret to some 
manufacturer, she will ultimately give it 
to the public, so that others may share in 
the satisfaction it has given her. 

Original ideas have occurred to her at 
one time or another, and inventions have 
been made by others in the same line. 
When asked why she does not get a patent 
on her useful ideas, she replies that it is 
not in her sphere of life, and that she 
would only worry herself for what might 
result unprofitably, owing to lack of 
knowledge of business. 

As women are not oftenacquainted with 
the construction of machinery, it is not to 
be expected that they should invent me- 
chanical devices, nor is it any argument 
against their inventive power if they do 
not. KATHARINE Dooris SHARP. 

London, O. 





THE HANGING OF WOMEN. 





The preparations for the execution of 
Mrs. Mary Rogers call attention afresh 
to the curious inconsistency in our laws, 
by which women are classed politically 
with idiots and lunatics, yet are held to 
full accountability as rational beings in 
matters of crime. 

Advantage should be taken of every 
such object lesson to emphasize two 
facts: (1) that capital punishment is a 
relic of barbarism; and (2) that, in the 
words of Wendell Phillips, ‘‘while wo- 
man is freely admitted to the tax-list, the 
jail and the gallows, we have no right to 
debar her from the ballot-box,”’ 

It is glaringly inconsistent for any man 
to claim that a woman is two weak- 
minded to be trusted to vote on the ex- 
penditure of a dollar of her tax-money, 
and yet insist that she is strong-minded 
enough to deserve hanging. On the 
other hand, we who hold that a woman 
has sense enough to vote cannot consis- 
tently object to her being held to the 
same responsibility as a man, when she 
commits a crime. 

Why is it that the hanging of a woman 
revolts a large part of the community, in- 
cluding many who regard the execution 
of a male criminal with indifference? Be- 
cause capital punishment in itself is 
brutal, and every sort of brutality seems 
more shocking when applied to a woman. 
In a wild, half-civilized state of society, 
before there are secure prisons and jails, 
the only way to safeguard the community 
against a dangerous criminal may be to 
put him or her to death, But necessity 





alone can justify it, and in our day the 
necessity for it has been outgrown. 
A. 8. B, 





GOMPERS ON WOMEN WORKERS. 

President Gompers, in his address at 
the recent National Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in Pitts- 
burg, Pa., said: 

“Though known to us, it is not gener- 
ally understood that in our movement we 
accord fair and equal treatment to all 
wage-earners in any trade, craft or call- 
ing, and that membership is accorded in 
our unions to women upon an exact, 
equal and impartial footing with men. 
Some of our unions, as an inducement to 
women to join them, make both the ini- 
tiation and dues less than those required 
formen. This is cited, not as an evi- 
dence of wisdom, for of this there is some 
doubt; for in unions we assert and stand 
for the principle of absolute equality of 
the sexes before trade-union law and in 
trade- union work, effectiveness, and 
achievement. It is cited, however, to 
show the trade-union position upon this 
question; nor is it amiss to call attention 
to the fact that large numbers of women 
workers are already organized, both in 
mixed unions of the sexes and otherwise, 
and that in these unions the principle of 
equal pay for equal work is contended 
for and generally largely established.”’ 

The Report of the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor to the 
convention contained the following: 

Equal political rights as between men 
and women have become an established 
institution in four States—Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah and Idaho. This year, 
for the first time, the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association declared 
for the establishment of the initiative 
and referendum in political affairs, and 
during the coming year will assist in 
Oregon in submitting an equal suffrage 
constitutional amendment to a vote of 
the people by means of the direct initia- 
tive. On behalf of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which has declared for 
equal suffrage, we welcome the Equal 
Suffrage Association’s codperation for 
the establishment of the people’s sover- 
eignty in place of machine rule—the only 
system that enables the voters to rule. 





GOVERNMENT BY GIRL STUDENTS AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


A stranger visiting the American College 
for Girls in Constantinople during study 
hours is surprised at the order and quiet- 
ness of the place, without any apparent 
effort on the part of the teachers. He 
enters the Study Hall. No teacher is 
present, yet each student is as much in- 
tent on her work as if she were under the 
eye of the sternest and most exacting 
professor. He walks into the library, 
where the same air of silence strikes him. 
He passes through the corridors; there 
is no disorderly wandering about between 
periods, and if the bell has just rung for 
the beginning of another session, there 
is no confused rushing or inappropriate 
whispering, but orderly files of busy- 
looking, self-possessed young women 
pass by him briskly. Thus he may trav- 
erse the whole building, and he will find, 
with but slight exceptions, the same at- 
mosphere of order and quietness prevail- 
ing. 

The students of the American College 
for Girls at Constantinople have no need 
of supervision, as thirteen years ago, with 
the approval of the faculty, a Student 
Government Association was organized, 
and since that time the students them- 
selves have regulated all the internal 
affairs of their college life. The help that 
this institution has been to the college 
has been practically demonstrated during 
these thirteen years, for not only has it 
relieved the teachers of a great deal of 
extra care, and successfully established 
the necessary order and quietness, but it 
has also proved a source of education to 
the students, training them in what their 
classes alone cannot teach,—personal re- 
sponsibility and self-control. It has pro- 
moted the feeling of unity and fellowship 
among the eleven different nationalities 
to which the students belong, and has 
fostered among them a spirit of loyalty 
and a legitimate pride in the success of 
the college. It has furthermore given its 
members some practical knowledge of 
the fundamental principles of govern- 
ment, a knowledge essential to the educa- 
tion of every enlightened citizen, whether 
man or woman. 

EUPHROSYNE EMMANUEL, 
Member of the Senior Class. 
Constantinople, Nov. 2, 1905, 


—a 


CONCE RNING WOMEN. 


SENORITA Hurpusro has two lectures 
bearing on equal suffrage, either of which 
she will give for expenses only, anywhere 
within 30 miles of Boston. Her address 
is 7 Durbam St., Back Bay, Boston. 


Mrs. J. G. Poevps Stokes, bride of the 
millionaire reformer, has solved the 
servant question by being her own cook 
and housekeeper. Though they could 
keep a large establishment and many 
servants, the rich settlement worker and 
his wife live simply in a modest six-room 
apartment on the east side of New York 
City. 

Miss IpA M. TARBELL, who became 
famous by her ‘‘History of the Standard 
Oil Company,” has just bought a beauti- 
ful old farm in Redding, Conn. Many 
writers are setting up summer homes in 
Connecticut. The pioneer in this direc- 
tion, was Miss Kate Sanborn, who wrote 
an interesting book about her experi- 
ences after taking an abandoned farm. 


Mrs. MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT 
has completed her book on ‘Five Famous 
French Women,” and It will be published 
by Cassell & Co. It consits of mono- 
graphs on Joan of Arc; Renée, Duchess 
of Ferrara; Louise of Savoy; Margaret of 
Angouleme, the friend of Erasmus and 
other leaders of the Reformation; and 
Jeanne d’ Albret, the fearless Queen of 
Navarre, 


Mrs. EpwARD L, GAYLorRD, of Chicago, 
has given 100 acres of land near Blue Is- 
land, and will equip and maintain there 
for the use of the poor the most complete 
tuberculosis camp in the country. Mrs, 
Gaylord is a widow with a fortune, who 
uses her money generously for the good 
of others. The first equipment of the 
tuberculosis camp will cost about $5,000. 
The work of caring for the patients will 
be under the supervision of the Visiting 
Nurses’ Association of Chicago. 


Mrs. OWEN WISTER is one of the most 
prominent members of the women’s com- 
mittee of the City Party in Philadelphia 
which aims to purge the city politics of 
corruption. Mrs, Wister presided at a meet- 
ing of 700 representative Philadelphia 
women recently. ‘'The issue at stake is 
no more @ man’s cause than a woman’s,’’ 
she said. She explained that the indif- 
ference of women in the past was due to 
their failure to look beneath the surface 
and see the wrongs that have been done 
to the city of Philadelphia. ‘*No mother,’’ 
she said, ‘‘can afford to rest at ease, while 
she is surrounded with dishonesty, even 
though she be compelled to lay aside her 
natural reticence in public affairs.’’ 


Miss MARGARET Brown, for many 
years one of the most competent gram- 
mar school principals in western Ne- 
braska, was elected County Superinten- 
dent of Hall County by a plurality of 
800 at the recent election. The only 
other candidate on the Republican ticket 
who was elected, the County Treasurer, 
had a plurality of only 40. Hall County 
is one of the oldest counties in Nebraska, 
and one of the most interesting by reason 
of the fact that its first settlers were Ger- 
man revolutionists of 1848. This is the 
first time in its history that it has elected 
@ woman to a county office. Miss Brown’s 
success was due wholly to her unusual 
qualifications for the post. 


Miss MAE CARRINGTON of Springfield, 
Mass., who won the championship of the 
country in the stenographic contest held 
at New York two weeks ago, has now 
accepted a position in that city at $100 
a week. The contestants were blind- 
folded. Miss Carrington won, although 
among the competitors were more than a 
score of the fastest male operators of the 
country. She attained a speed of 125 
words a minute, and kept it up even after 
a full hour of writing. While blindfolded 
she also wrote 3,700 words from difficult 
dictation, with everything correctly punc- 
tuated, capitalized and paragraphed, at 
an average rate of 62 words a minute. 
After ten months in a business school at 
Springfield, she won the gold medal of 
the school in typewriting, with a record 
of 50 words a minute. Since then she 
has devoted seven years to the work, 
constantly increasing her speed and pre- 
cision. She was a teacher of typewrit- 
ing in a business school of her home 
town, when her victory in the New York 
contest brought her the offer of the high- 
ly-paid position to which she has now 





been promoted. 
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A PENSION FOR MOTHERS. 

No human being is so badly handi- 
capped, in an economic sense, as the 
mother of young children left destitute of 
the natural bread-winner of the family by 
accident, desertion, disease, or death of 
the fatber of her children. Every day the 
papers report such cases, but there is no 
adequate provision for their relief. May 
we not hope that, when women vote, the 
community will come to the help of the 
women thus bereaved and incapable of 
independent self-support? 

Here is a case that occurred in Boston 
Jast week. There are others, even in 
this boasted era of so-called prosperity. 
We are paying hundreds of millions 
annually to the men who risked their 
lives more than thirty years ago in the 
war between the States. Why should 
there not be, in cases of utter destitution 
like the following, a State pension for 
mothers? 

Mr. Houghton was forty years old. Un- 
til ill-health compelled him to give up 
labor he had worked on the Fitchburg divi- 
sion of the Boston & Maine railroad as a 
section hand. Two weeks ago he gave up 
his job, too ill to work any more, He was 
a man of temperate habits, and his wages 
on the railroad were used every week in 
supporting his family. He had lived in 
a house on Endicott Street for 23 years, 
and until taken ill had paid his rent when 
it was due, 

Thursday afternoon Mr. Houghton told 
his wife that he would go out and try to 
find some friend who would loan him money 
enough to buy a meal for his family. She 
advised against his going, but he persist- 
ed, and left the house shortly after 3 
o’clock. Not long after he was brought 
back to the house unconcious by two 
men, 

Dr. Dunn, the police surgeon, was sent 
for. The physician revived the man, and 
he explained that he had become faint and 
fallen on the street. The two men who 
brought him to the house confirmed his 
story. Dr. Dunn treated the man and 
left medicine for him. Later in the day 
Mr. Houghton became insane from his 
suffering, aud the physician was sent for 
again. ‘The police of the Hanover Street 
station were also called, and Mr. Hough- 
ton was taken to the Relief Hospital. He 
became unconscious, and when he did not 
revive, was transferred to the City Hospi- 
tal. 

Although herself ill and without food 
in the house, Mrs, Houghton went to the 
hospital and watched at the bedside of her 
husband. She was with him when he 
died. Then she huried home as fast as 
her weakness would allow, and found the 
children huddled together, crying for 
their father. 

The oldest, a boy of 14 years, tried to 
cheer the others when they cried that 
they would never see their father again. 
The other five children are girls. The 
youngest, 15 months old, cooed and 
lisped for her papa. The grandmother 
told in baby talk that the father might 
come home sometime, but that he had 
gone away for a little while. 

“I don’t know what I shall do,” said 
Mrs. Houghton to a Traveler reporter. 
‘*I’ve tried to be brave, but it seems as if 
my fight to keep up will be useless. I 
don’t care so much for myself, but it is 
my children that need looking after. If 
any of them were old enough to work, we 
might get money to buy food, but my boy 
is sick and the neighbors have nothing tu 
give. I don’t know what I shall do to 
get money to bury my husband, but I 
shall try hard to save him from being 
buried in a pauper’s grave. He was too 
good a man for that.” H. BR. B, 


ALCOHOL IN PATENT MEDICINES. 
This year it is proposed to renew in 
several State Legislatures the war upon 
that great American fraud, the unrestrict- 
ed sale of alcohol, opium and other pow- 
erful drugs under the guise of ‘‘proprie- 
tary medicines.’’ The WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
as the advocate of the rights and inter- 
ests of women, will take an active part 
in the crusade against this glaring case 

of ‘‘doing business on false pretences.”’ 
Women are the most active and earnest 
advocates of temperance. They are the 
worst sufferers by the vice of drunken- 








| ness. Yet they are the unconscious con- 


sumers of a vast amount of alcohol min- 
gied with deleterious drugs, such as 
opium, iodide of potassium, cocaine, and 
vermouth or prussle acid. Dr. Ashbel P. 
Grinnell, of New York City, who has 
made a statistical study of patent medi- 
cines, asserts, as a fact capable of proof, 
that more alcohol is consumed in the 
United States in these various nostrums 
than is sold by licensed liquor dealers, 
exclusive of ale and beer. Especially in 
probibition States and no-license towns, 
Peruna, Sarsaparilla, Jamaica Ginger, 
Soothing Syrup, and a hundred other so- 
called ‘‘remedies’’ for all the evils to 
which flesh is heir, take the place of 
liquor, at ten times the cost to the con- 
sumer, and at even greater detriment to 
his health than unadulterated whiskey. 

Anyone wishing, for instance, to make 
Peruna for home consumption may do so 
by mixing half a pint of alcohol with a 
pint and a half of water, adding a little 
cubebs for flavor, and a littls burned 
sugar for color, at a cost, including bottle 
and wrapper, of eight and a half cents. 
The price of Peruna is one dollar for that 
same quantity. In other words the cost 
of the hdme-made article is only one 
part in twelve, and eleven parts is profit 
paid to the maker, the drug-store retailer, 
and the newspapers which advertise the 
fraudulent and destructive compounds, 

Three great ‘‘trusts’’ unite in support of 
the sale of the proprietary medicines,— 
viz.: the makers, the druggists, and the 
newspapers, which are bribed by profuse 
advertising patronage. They and a hired 
lobby will oppose any effective measures 
to stop the wholesale poisonivg of the 
community. To defeat this malign coa- 
lition, we must organize six great inter- 
ests: 

1. The women, who are the worst suf- 
ferers and the innocent victims. 

2. The physicians, who have been edu- 
cated to cure disease and to guard the 
health of the community, avd who alone 
are qualified to prescribe and administer 
drugs. 

3. The clergy, who have been set apart 
to guard the moral and spiritual health of 
the community. 

4, The licensed retailers of liquor, who 
have paid for the privilege of selling 
liquor under what are considered reason- 
able restrictions, and who naturally re- 
gard themselves as fairly entitled toa 
monopoly of the sale of intoxicants. 

5. The temperance advocates, who are 
directly interested in suppressing this 
worst possible form of the sale of alcohol, 
combined with powerful drugs, such as 
should only be taken under advice of 
educated physicians. 

6. Public-spirited newspapers like Col- 
ier’s Weekly, and others which, like the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, refuse to line their 
pockets and mislead their readers by 
printing lying advertisements—such news- 
papers as expose the frauds and call for 
publication of the contents of every pro- 
prietary medicine on every package. 

For there is one simple and effective 
remedy, and one only, That is the enact- 
ment of a law prohibiting, under penalty 
of fine and imprisonment, the manufac- 
ture, importation, or sale as a remedy for 
disease, of any patent medicine containing 
opium, alcohol, or similar drugs, unless 
on the bottle or package containing it is 
printed the exact percentage of its con. 
stituents, so that the purchasers will be 
accurately informed of the nature of what 
they are invited to swallow. 

Combine these six great interests against 
the first-vamed three, and they will prove 


invincible. Fair play demands the appar- 
ently incongruous coalition. Let us pro- 
ceed to organize for victory. H. B. B. 
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MRS. NATHAN AT JEROME BANQUET. 


District-Attorney Jerome had to divide 
the honors at a banquet on Nov. 16 in 
the grand ballroom of the Hotel Astor 
with a woman—Mrs, Nathan, president 
of the Consumers’ League. So says the 
N. Y. World. The dinner was given by 
R. Fulton Cutting to celebrate the victory 
of District-Attorney Jerome at the polls. 

A poem entitled ‘‘Victory’’ was to be 
read, as suitable for the occasion, and as 
its author, the late Emma Lazarus, was 
Mrs. Nathan’s cousin, she was requested 
to read it, after Mr. Jerome and several 
others had spoken. The World says: 

“This was Mrs. Nathan’s opportunity, 
aud it did not escape. The vivacious 
woman talked for half an hour with cap- 
tivating eloquence. Her text was the 
recent exclusion of women from a big 
political banquet out in Kansas. 

“Then, while the banqueters in turn 
howled with laughter and roared in ap- 
plause, Mrs. Nathan detailed the work 
performed by women in the Jerome cam- 
paign. 

‘**Heretofore we have been permitted 
in the galleries of their banquet halls,’ she 
said, ‘to listen while men orators flattered 
the ladies and glorified themselves. But 





you will observe, gentlemen, that to-night 
we are dining with you.’ 

“The description of women’s work in 
writing campaign literature and in teach- 
ing men how to vote the split ticket con- 
vulsed the banqueters. 

“When she grew serious and spoke of 
a happy day coming when women would 
vote and suffrage would be truly uni- 
versal, Mr. Jerome applauded, and the 
hall rang with cheers. 

“At last she read her cousin’s poem, 
but the banqueters yelled in mighty cho- 
rus: 

**Don’t stop! Keep it up!’ 

“One hundred and fifty Jerome cam- 
paigners surrounded the small tables, 
while sixteen honor guests, ineluding 
Mrs. Jerome and seven other ladies, sat 
upon @ raised dais. 

“It was a peculiar function in one re- 
spect—few notables were present. Mr, 
Cutting’s guests were, as he described 
them in his welcoming speech, the ‘pick 
and shovel’ men of the campaign. 

“Every woman on the dais was there 
by the right of hard work in the thick of 
the big political fight. Some had written 
volumes of campaign literature; others 
had distributed it; still others had la- 
bored night and day teaching voters how 
to mark a split ticket, and two had made 
themselves illustrious by keeping election 
inspectors supplied on election night with 
coffee.’’ 

Ranging right to left from Mr, Cutting, 
who occupied the central dais seat, were 
District-Attorney Jerome and wife, Miss 
Katherine S. Dreier, Mrs. Nathan, Wil- 
liam T. Tilden, Chairman of the City 
Party of Philadelphia; Miss Frances Mel- 
ler, Prof, L. 8S. Rowe, Mrs. T. H. Whit- 
ney, Austen G. Fox, Miss Helen Arthur, 
P. J. McCook, C. W. Gould, Miss C. 8. 
Leverich, William Macfarlane, Francis C. 
Huntington. and Mrs. Frederick W. Long- 
fellow. 


re 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Doane College, Crete, Neb., has called 
as instructor in the Old and New Testa- 
ment and in Christian Evidences, Rev. 
Laura Wild, formerly pastor of Butler 
Avenue Congregational Church, Lincoln, 
Neb. Miss Wild was previously in charge 
of the Bible department of The American 
Committee of the Y. W. C. A., and editor 
of the Evangel. 


The Rev. Ida C, Hultin has accepted a 
call to a parish in Sudbury, Mass. For 
several years she was the minister of the 
Unity Church, Allston, Mass., where she 
was highly appreciated, but the life of 
out-of-doors called her so strongly that 
she moved to South Weymouth, where 
her spare time has been given to the bet- 
terment of a small farm, 


—_—_— —_—o- oe 


SHAFROTH ON CLEVELAND.. 
Ex-Congressman John F,Shafroth writes 
in the Denver Vews of Nov. 5: 


In an article by ex-President Cleveland 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal, entitled 
‘**Would Woman Suffrage be Unwise?”’ he 
referred to the election of 1902 in Colo- 
rado as not a creditable showing for wo- 
man suffrage, and said: 

The resigning Congressman, with a 
show of characteristic masculine gallan- 
try, gave it as his opinion that of the per- 
sons implicated very few were women, 
‘*not more than one in ten at the outside,”’ 
It seems to me that this statement falls 
far short of mitigating the situation. The 
most gluttonous suffrage-corruptor in the 
world ought to be a happy scoundrel if 
he could implicate, in bringing about his 
ends, ten out of every hundred voters. 

The interview referred to was as fol- 
lows. Mr. Shafroth said: 

Of the persons implicated very few were 
women—not more than one in ten at the 
outside. The frauds were committed in 
the lowest part of Denver, where not 
maby women live. It is preposterous to 
make the incident an argument against 
woman suffrage. Everybody knows there 
are bad women as well as bad men, but 
what would any good man think if it were 
proposed to take his vote away from him 
because a few bad men somewhere had 
cheated at an election? 

UNWARRANTED CONSTRUCTION. 

Notwithstanding my high regard for 
Mr. Cleveland, I submit that the con- 
struction which he placed upon the in- 
terview, namely, that one out of every 
ten women was implicated, was unwar- 
ranted. The interview says: ‘Of the per- 
sons implicated very few were women— 
not more than one in ten at the outside.” 
That is, not more than one in ten of those 
persons implicated were women. The 
other nine must have been men. 

If it is so potential an argument against 
woman suffrage that a few women were 
implicated in the frauds at that election, 
why is it not nine times as strong an argu- 
ment against man suffrage, when the 
records in that contested election case 
show that there were more than nine 
times as many men implicated in the 
frauds as women? 

Why ia it that good people will bewail 





and lament over the fact that one woman 
committed election frauds, and not men- 
tion the fact that nine times as many men 
were guilty of the same frauds? 

The first question that always should 
be considered in the determination of any 
controversy is—is it right? 

We are supposed to believe in a demo- 
cratic as against a monarchical form of 
government. As one of the fundamental 
principles of our government, we believe 
that the just powers of government 
are derived not from kings, not from 
lords or barons, not from persons holding 
hereditary power, but from the consent 
of the governed. 

An eminent writer has said that all 
powers of government are either dele- 
gated or assumed; that all powers not 
delegated are assumed, and all assumed 
powers are usurpations, 

How can those who refuse to give wom- 


-en the right to vote reconcile their opin- 


ion with the form of government in which 
they believe? 


USURPATION OF RIGHTS, 


What right have I to make all the laws 
which shall govern not only myself but 
also my wife, without giving to her any 
voice in determining the justice or wis- 
dom of those laws, when she is just as 
intelligent as I am? It can only be on 
the assertion of an assumed or usurped 
right—that which we have condemned as 
not the source of rightful power. 

Lincoln’s statement that ‘no man is 
good enough to govern another without 
that other man’s consent,’’ even the anti- 
woman suffragist recognizes as a truth 
applicable to men. As women are human 
beings, why is it not applicable to them? 
Where did man get the right to make all 
the laws governing woman, except by the 
assumption of that power? 

We all remember Lincoln’s declaration 
that ‘‘when the white man governs him- 
self, that is self-government; but when he 
governs himself aud also governs another 
man, that is more than self-government, 
that is despotism.’’ 

The exercise of any power of govern- 
ment not emanating from the consent of 
the governed, therefore, is despotism. 

After men, by an assumption of power, 
have attached the elective franchise to 
themselves, is it an answer to the demand 
of women for equal suffrage to say that 
we men have concluded that ‘suffrage is 
a privilege which attaches neither to man 
nor woman by nature’’? 

There was atime, not many years ago, 
when all the property of a woman be- 
came her husband’s on marriage. Since 
woman now has the right to hold and con- 
vey property in her own name, a very 
large proportion of the real and personal 
property of the country belongs to 
women, 

Have we forgotten the cry of our fore- 
fathers, which stirred the blood of every 
patriotic American, that ‘‘taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny’? Why is 
it tyranny to men, but not to women? 
Should women be denied the right to 
protect by vote their property from ex- 
cessive tax incumbrances, when the right 
to incumber it by vote is given to men, 
some of whom cannot read or write our 
language? Is it sufficiant to say that 
‘they are not the only persons taxed as 
property-holders from whom the ballot is 
withheld,’’ when the only persons from 
whom it is permanently witbheld are 
lunatics, idiots, illiterates and criminals? 
How would men like such a reason ap- 
plied to themselves? 

WOMAN'S SPHERE, 

The arrogance with which men assert 
that women have a spbere to which they 
should be confined must be galling to 
women of thought and action. Who gave 
man the right to determine woman’s 
sphere without even consulting her? How 
chivalrous it isin him to determine for 
her such a momentous question! Or how 
easy it is to have it disposed of by the 
statement that (as Mr. Cleveland so elo- 
quently puts it), ‘it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that any human reason or argument 
is needful or adequate to the assignment 
of the relative positions to be assumed by 
man and woman in working out the prob. 
lems of civilization. This was done long 
ago by a higher intelligence than ours.”’ 
Hardly a question of importance has ever 
been presented, but some people have 
sought to foreclose any argument by 
claiming that it was settled by the Al- 
mighty. How can this claim be recon- 
ciled with the fact that it has also been 
settled in Colorado and three other States, 
and in Australia and some other coun- 
tries? Had God nothing to do with set- 
tling it there? 

In the days of slavery everyone heard 
the argument that the negro was not ca- 
pable of taking care of himself—that it 
was better for him to have a master who 
would care for and protect him; that the 
partriarchs of old, the chosen men of God, 
had slaves, and therefore slavery had re- 
ceived the sanction of God, and was a 
divine institution. 


Abraham Lincold said: ‘“‘Whenever I 





hear anyone arguing for slavery, I feel a 
strong impulse to see it tried on him per- 
sonally.”” So whenever I hear men advo- 
cating the denial of rights to others, I feel 
an impulse to see how they personally 
would appreciate the denial of those 
rights to themselves. 

Mr. Cleveland assumes that women do 
not want equal suffrage. That is no argu- 
ment agaisst woman suffrage, even if it 
were true. Even prisoners become satis- 
fied with their condition. Byron’s ‘'Pris- 
oner of Chillon” says: 


My very chains and I grew friends, 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are; and even I 
Regained my freedom with a sigh. 


SUFFRAGE HAS MADE PROGRESS. 

If a majority of the men of New Jersey, 
or the United States, should not care for 
the elective franchise, would Mr. Cleve- 
land be willing to be deprived of it? 

It is true that men have ridiculed so 
much the women who have advocated 
equal suffrage that it has had an effect 
upon many women, but, notwithstanding 
this, the cause of woman suffrage has 
emad a progress that is marvellous con- 


| trasted with the sentiment of fifty years 


ago. 

It was in the mountain States, the 
birthplace of freedom, that equal suf- 
frage was given to women, and it is as 
sure to extend to every State in the Union 
as that every principle of right is bound 
ultimately to triumph. 

In eighteen States women possess the 
right to vote at school elections. The 
papers of October 12, 1905, contain the 
statement that 339 organizations, other 
than woman suffrage societies, have re- 
ported that they have officially indorsed 
woman suffrage, among which are some 
of the largest organizations of this coun- 
try. 

Do women want equal suffrage? Ask 
the women of Colorado. Submit to those 
who have tried it the question, and scarce 
a corporal’s guard will be found to vote 
against it. 

The fact that no legislator has ever in- 
troduced in the General Assembly of Col- 
orado a bill to re-submit the question to 
the people shows that there is no demand 
for any change in the elective franchise 
of that State. The principle of equal 
rights for women is as irrevocably deter- 
mined in Colorado as the freedom of the 
negro is determined in the nation. 

WOMEN’S INFLUENCE GOOD. 

The statement at the head of the arti- 
cle of Mr. Cleveland is: ‘‘Even if every 
woman should exercise the suffrage, the 
votes of the thoughtful and conscientious 
would almost certainly be largely out- 
weighed by those of the disreputable, the 
ignorant, the thoughtless, the purchased 
and the coerced,”’ 

In that declaration the assumption is 
made either that the bad and ignorant 
women are in the majority, or that the 
good women will not vote, both of which 
I most emphatically deny. 

Who are these women who many 
seem to fear will have a corrupting influ- 
ence on elections if given the right to 
vote? They are our mothers, our wives 
and our daughters. Is there a man in 
high or low life, in moral or degraded 
position, who believes his mother, wife or 
daughter would be more corrupt than he 
in exercising the elective franchise? 

Woman’s influence has always been for 
good, and in no sphere has this been bet- 
ter demonstrated than in politics. The 
election polls since the advent of woman 
suffrage in Colorado, with the exception 
of a few in the low parts of the cities, 
have been transformed into as respectable 
places of meeting as dry-good stores or 
public halls. As a general rule the rowdy 
element, which was once wont to assemble 
at and remain around the polls all day, is 
wanting. 

The precinct caucuses for primaries are 
usually held at the residences of the most 
respectable people. The restraining in- 
fluence of the presence of women has 
greatly improved the tone of political con- 
ventions, 

HAVE NO AXES TO GRIND. 

This influence has been felt most, per- 
haps, in the character of nominations 
made by each political party. Many men, 
after denouncing a candidate as dis- 
honest and immoral before his nomina- 
tion, support him at the election because 
they believe that they must have a con- 
sistent party record in order to get subse- 
quent recognition from their party. 

Women have no political records to 
keep consistent. Only in the rarest in- 
stances are they candidates for office, and 
they more frequently vote against repre 
hensible candidates thanmen. In no in- 
stance has a woman in Colorado sought 
the nomination for any State office except 
that of superintendent of public schools, 
and often she has to be urged to allow 
her name to be presented at the conven- 
tion for that office. 

To such an extent is the moral infiu- 
ence of women felt that if an immoral 
candidate is mentioned the argument is 
immediately used that the women will 
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not support him, and he is generally de- 
feated for nomination, or his name is not 
presented to the convention. 

Woman’s presence in politics bas in- 
troduced an independent element which 
compels better nominations and better 
officials. 

HIGHER SALARIES FROM SUFFRAGE. 

That woman suffrage opens to women 
more positions and occupations, which, 
according to the principle of demand and 
supply, must produce better wages, it 
seems to me no one can deny. 

There was atime when it was consid- 
ered unseemly for women to accept em- 
ployment other than in households. To 
be a clerk in a store or office was almost 
considered scandalous. With such a pub- 
lic sentiment, what chance had women of 
obtaining employment at remunerative 
wages? The very agitation for equal 
suffrage has forced public sentiment to 
recognize at least the right of woman to 
work in any avocation that is honorable. 

If it were not that many noble women 
have advocated equal rights, the sphere 
of labor for women would likely still be 
only in the household and factory. 

The right to exercise the franchise in 
determining the important questions of 
city, State and national government, as 
weil as the officers of the same, gives 
woman that important consideration and 
respect which everyone possessing power 
receives. 

Deprive any class or nationality of men 
of the elective franchise, and its detri- 
mental effect would be felt immediately. 
Their petitions for legislation would no 
longer receive prompt and careful consid- 
eration, and if the proposed legislation 
conflicted with conditions favorable to a 
class of voters, it would be almost impos- 
sible to get a legislator or Congressman 
even to introduce such a measure, 

IGNORED BY CONGRESS, 

The equal-suffrage women have appeared 
before a committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives at Washington every session 
for a great many years, begging for a re- 
port favorable to woman suffrage, 

If persons representing one-tenth as 
many voters had made an appeal for some 
im portant legislation affecting their rights 
don’t we know that those same legislators 
would, figuratively speaking, have fallen 
over each other in their mad rush to ob- 
tain the privilege of writing a favorable 
report? 

Nor would such effect be produced upon 
legislators alone. A _ prejudice against 
the class or nationaliity deprived of the 
franchise would arise among the masses, 
and when coaflict of interest arose with 
classes of voters it would manifest itself 
often in violence, with even the courts 
powerless to redress the wrongs. 

Does anyone suppose the Chinese would 
have received the treatment they did had 
they been voters? Would not the pledge 
of their votes to a political party have 
procured the friendship and protection of 
the members of that party? Would not 
more positions of employment have been 
opened to them under that protection, 
and would not that demand for their labor 
have produced better wages for them? 

If this franchise is so important to men, 
why is it not equally important to women? 
If it is instrumental in getting legislation 
for men, why would it not produce the 
same effect for women? 

If it lessens the positions available toa 
class of men to be deprived of the fran- 
chise, and consequently affects their 
wages, why does it not produce the same 
effect on the positions open to women and 
consequently ontheir wages? 

DO WOMEN VOTE? 

The contention that good women will 
not vote is flatly contradicted by the re- 
turns in the four equal suffrage States of 
the Union. 

In proportion to the number of women 
in these States, fully as many vote as men. 
Contrast the vote in any of the four equal 
suffrage States with that of other States 
of equal population, and it becomes appar- 
ent that they do vote in as large a propor- 
tion, according to their numbers, as men. 

The following is the total vote for Presi- 
dent in three States of nearest population, 
according to the census of 1900: 

COLORADO. 
Population. 189 Vote. 1900 Vote. 1901 Vote. 


539,700 189,687 221,336 246,693 
MAINE. 
694,466 118,593 105,720 96,027 
WASHINGTON. 
518,103 93,583 107 ,524 128,713 


These statistics should set at rest the 
claim that women will not vote at elec- 
tions. They show that in the equal suf- 
frage State of Colorado about twice as 
many votes are cast as in States of equal 
population where man suffrage only ex- 
exists. 

RESPECT FOR WOMEN. 

The claim that women will lose the re- 
spect of men has been urged against every 
advance made by women. From the 
modifications of the old unjust laws 
against her to the admiesion of women to 





the best colleges and universities of our 
land, the same assumption bas been made- 
But isn’t there as much respect for wom- 
en now as when under the law the hus- 
band had the right to chastise his wife, 
and when women were debarred from en- 
tering the colleges and universities? 

The respect for woman is based upon 
her intelligence and morality. Is there 
anything calculated to degrade her in the 
act of going to the polls on election day, 
where she will find in line ber neighbors 
and friends, and casting her vote to de- 
termine State and national questions, and 
who sball administer the affairs of the 
government? Does any man believe that 
he has been degraded by casting an honest 
vote? Why should we assume that it 
will degrade women and not men? 

In Colorado I find no tendency in men 
to omit the politeness and gallantry to wo- 
man which she has always commanded, 

During the past ten years I have lived 
about half of each year in Washington 
city, one of the most cosmopolitan cities 
of the Union. I have observed the wom 
en of that city, to ascertain, if possible, 
whether the elective franchise of Colorado 
has either lowered woman’s ideals or 
changed her refined, womanly qualities. 
In education, in culture and in her home 
influence,the Colorado woman is surpassed 
by none, and her ideals are as lofty and 
as pure as our own glorious Rockies, by 
which she is surrounded, 

For these reasons I believe that the high- 
est considerations of justice and good gov- 
ernment demand equal suffrage for women. 

JOHN F, SHAFROTH. 

Denver, Colo, 


_——- —— 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEBRASKA. 





We have now less than two months to 
complete the collection of membership 
dues. The books of the National Treas- 
urer close Jano, 1. Let each club presi- 
dent see that its treasurer has an assistant 
if necessary, and that members are given 
an opportunity to pay their dues, and if 
apy not members are known to be in 
sympathy with us, kindly ask them to 
sign the constitution and pay their dues. 
One of the main obstacles to our success 
is lack of numbers, and we have sympa- 
thizers by the thousands, as our enrol- 
ment cards show, who might become 
members if asked todo so. The increase 
of the National Association last year was 
twenty per cent., and our National Presi- 
dent urges us to keep up this rate. To 
do this, each club must see that its mem- 
bership is increased. Let us see that Ne- 
braska does her full share. 

A splendid report comes from the Ken- 
esaw club. They have a paid-up mem- 
berahip of 29 and a balance in the treasury 
of $24. Acting on a suggestion given at 
the State Convention, they bave ordered 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL and renewed their 
subscription to Progress, which puts it 
into the home of every member. They 
are arranging to have an open meeting 
with Mrs. Clara A. Young as speaker. 

A request comes from a number of the 
clubs for outlines for programs. Follow- 
ing is the year’s program for the Table 
Rock Club: 

Each program opens with song from 
Song Leaflet, Lord’s Prayer in unison, 
roll call, response, suffrage news, and 
current events. 

NOVEMBER. 

Paper, Do Women’s Clubs Infringe up- 
on the Home? 

Discussion. 

Benefit of the Ballot to the Business 
Woman. 

DECEMBER. 

Paper, Civil Service Reform. 

Paper, The Signs of the Times. 

JANUARY. 

Lesson on Constitution— 

1. Different forms of government. 

2. Electors; how chosen; how appor- 
tioned; why electoral college was 
instituted. 

8. President’s executive and appoin- 
tive powers. 

4, How the veto power affected legis- 
lation during Johnson’s adminis- 
tration. 

5. Important features of constitutional 
convention; when and where held? 

6. State rights. 

7. Bills of attainder and ex-post facto 
laws. 

8. Powers of federal judiciary. 

9. Powers of Congress. 

10, Where do bills for raising revenue 
originate? 

11. Direct and ‘indirect taxation and 
civil rights. 

12. How Senators are chosen, and why 
we should have initiative and 
referendum, 

13. Military powers. 

14, Duties of secretary of interior. 

15. Naturalization and duties of citizen- 

ship. 

Can a republic confer titles of nobil- 
ity? 


— 
a 
rs 


17. If vacancies occur in either branch 
of Congress, how are said vacan- 
cies to be filled? 

FEBRUARY. 

Pioneer day. 

Paper, Preceding causes leading to the 
movement for woman suffrage. | 

Sketches of all the prominent workers. 

MARCH, 
Pure food; food adulteration. 
Our foreign immigration. 
APRIL. 

Civic improvement. 

Where woman suffrage bas been tried, 
are results satisfactory? 

MAY. 

Peace meeting. To be held in one of 
the churches. All ministers of the town 
are requested to take part. Appropriate 
hymns will be selected, and a paper re- 
viewing the peace movement will be read. 
(Much valuable information in regard to 
arranging peace meetings may be obtained 
by addressing Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 
chairman peace and arbitration committee 
of the N. A. W.S. A., 39 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 

The attention of the clubs is again 
called to the Suffrage Cook Books, which 
will make excellent Christmas presents 
for your friends. Bear this in mind when 
making out your list of gifts. 

AMANDA J. MARBLE, President, 

Table Rock, Neb. 

(Additional State Correspondence on Page 188, 


> -— 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 





Boston E, S. A. ror G. G..—The Asso- 
ciation held the opening meeting of its 
Study Class at 6 Marlboro’ St., Nov. 21, 
Ralpb Albertson and Meyer Bloomlield 
explained the municipal organization of 
the city. At the next meeting, Tuesday, 
Dec. 5, at 2.30 P. M., they will explain 
the naturalization and election laws, The 
course promises to be of great interest. 


CoLLEGE.—The College E. S, League 
of Massachusetts held a largely attended 
meeting on Nov. 17 in the College Wom- 
en’s Clubhouse, Boston. Mrs. Park of 
Radcliffe presided. After the report of 
the secretary, Mrs. Permar of Wellesley, 
Mrs. Edith Ames Crosby of Smith, Frank 
H. Noyes of Dartmouth, Miss Mary Bar: 
rows of Wellesley, William Buckminster 
and Bruno Beckhardt, both of Harvard, 
gave their reasons for believing in woman 
suffrage. Discussion, a social hour and 
refreshments followed. The League has 
now 251 members, 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


Tue City, THE Hope or 
By Frederick C. Howe, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


This book, in simple, direct, forceful 
language, presents the problems with 
which the American city has to deal, The 
author shows conclusively that the causes 
of poverty, vice, crime and disease are 
economic and industrial; that our institu- 
tions, and not human nature, are to blame, 
Unlike most discussions of such subjects, 
Mr. Howe’s book is not painful to read, 
because of the prevailing tone of opti- 
mism which characterizes it. He points 
out the evils frankly and makes no effort 
to minimize their importance, but, on the 
other hand, he gives due prominence to 
such virtues as the city has. For the 
evils he suggests definite, practical reme- 
dies, which could be put into operation, 
not at some distant day when by some 
superhuman process mankind shall have 
become nearly perfect, but which could 
be inaugurated now and hasten the real- 
ization of our ideals. We read on page? 
174: ** A large part of the uplift which 
has come to our cities in recent years is 
traceable to the activity of women. 
Through them most of the movements 
which relieve the burdens of the poor 
have been inspired. Back of the settle- 
ment, the small park, the kindergarten, 
the créche, the juvenile court, the schools, 
and the libraries; back of the Consumers’ 
League; the movement for the abolition of 
child-labor; back of many a movement 
for bettering the conditions of life in 
bome, shop and factory, is the influence 
of woman. To woman the city is more 
than an incidental problem. It touches 
her in a thousand ways. No one suffers 
more from bad government than she does, 
and no one is more interested in good 
government. Moreover, municipal ad- 
ministration is a housekeeping agency. 
That is what the Germans call it. Its ac- 
tivities are social and domestic. To man 
the city is primarily a centre of industry. 
He measures it by commercial standards. 
He views its activities and efficiency from 
his office, his factory, his pecuuiary intcr- 
est. Woman, on the other hand, sees the 
city in the light of ahome. The vice, the 
saloon, the schools, the libraries, the 
water, gas, and transportation questions 
are to her questions of the family, of the 
child, questions of comfort, of happiness, 
of safety. We should coérdinate these 
interests, should open the ballot to her 
voice on these questions. Probably no 
single reform would mean more for the 
ultimate if not the immediate betterment 
of conditions than the adding of woman’s 
voice and counsel to the manzgers of city 
affairs.” E. J. H. 





DEMOCRACY. 
New York: 





TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 


MRS. D. A. RICHARDSON, 
19 Olaremont Park, Boston. 








HUMOROUS. | 


He—Well, anyway, when I proposed to 
you, you snapped me up promptly enough. 

She—Yes, lam only a woman, and you 
did look cheap.—Topeka State Journal. 


Prospective Guest—Do you set a good 
table here? : 

Hotel Clerk—Well, rather. Why, folks 
come here perfectly healthy, and go away 
with the gout and dyspepsia!— Life. 


Her Brothers—Perhaps you didn’t ap- 
proach pa properly. 

Bruised and Bleeding Lover — No; I 
ought to have approached him from be- 
hind—with an axe!—Comic Cuts. 


Hoaz—What happened when you dis- 
charged your cook? 

Joax—I can’t remember. When I re- 
covered consciousness | was in the hospi- 
tal.—Northern Budget. 


Little Margery, playing with her kitten, 
got a rather severe scratch. Her lip 
trembled for an instant; then she assumed 
the commanding attitude and expression 
of ber mother under somewhat similar 
circumstances, and, extending her band, 
said sternly, ‘‘Titty, dive me dat pin!”’ 


A medizval German tale says that the 
parish council of a small village met one 
evening to discuss improvements in the 
water-supply. 

During the debate the town’s one watch- 
man entered quietly, placed his lantern 
and spear in a corner, and sat down to 
listen. 

Suddenly a councilman turned on him 
fiercely. 

**Fritz,”’ he cried, ‘‘what are you doing 
here? Whois to watch that nothing is 
stolen in the village?” 

Fritz, with an easy smile, answered: 

“Who is there to steal? We are all 
here!’ 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 





BACK BAY.—Lady of refinement will divide 
steam-heated, unfurnished apartment for the 
winter with two ladies or a young couple. Rent 
reasonable. Location central. Address A. B., 
Back Bay P. O., Boston. 





TEACHER, with 12 years’ experience in all 
the primary and grammar grades, and much 
practice in running a large house, desires posi- 
tion in either public, private, or boarding school- 
or as housekeeper (manager) or matron in insti, 
tution or private home, References: Sarah J. 
Eddy, Mrs. A. P.Spaulding, Mrs Florence Howe 
Hall, Sarah Dyer Barnes, Asst. Supt. of Provi 
dence, R.I, public schools, Charlotte E. Dem- 
ing, State Normal School, Providence, R. I., and 
Mrs. J. K Barney, Prison Evangelist and Supt. 
of the Penal, Charitable, and Reformatory Dep’t 
of the W.C. T. U. of Rhode Island, Providence, 
Address Mary. Tobin Lynch, 35 Pelham 8t., New- 
ton Centre, Mass, 

















ST. NICHOLAS 
HAS NO RIVAL 








|ST. NICHOLAS 
is a class by itself. It 
goes only into the 
homes of peoplewho 
are able to appreciate 
the need of the best 
reading and the best 
art for their children. 
It has been an in- 
fluence for good in 
the lives of millions 


of boys and girls, 


ftre there boys and 
girls in your home? 
Do you take ST. 
NICHOLAS for 
them? 

If not, will you try 
it for one year? 


1906 will be a great year 


ames {0 begin with. A 
year’s subscription is 12 gifts 
in 1,—a monthly reminder 
of the giver. Beautiful cer- 
tificates with subscriptions. 
Send for full prospectus and 


particulars. 


The Century Co. 
Union Sq. New York 
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A MILITARY GENIUS: 


THE LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL 
OF MARYLAND, 
With Some of her State Papers. 
BY SARAH ELLEN BLACKWELL, 





One of the most important campaigns 
of the Civil War was planned by a woman, 
and carried to success along an original 
line suggested by her and adopted by the 
government at her earnest persuasion, 
This woman, who also aided the Union 
cause by the preparation of able docu- 
ments, of which the government circulat- 
ed many thousand copies, was allowed to 
die in poverty, without a pension. Her 
great military and civil services were ac- 
knowledged by Lincoln, by the chairman 
of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, Benjamin F. Wade, and by the Mili- 
tary Committee of 1871, which considered 
her case, and in its report unanimously 
endorsed every fact. 

The truth regarding this gifted South- 
ern woman is so wonderful that no one 
believes it until after reading the evidence, 
Then every one is convinced, for the proof 
is overwhelming. 

Miss Carroll never got her pension, but 
her name should live in history; and her 
case is the most conclusive answer to the 
argument that women ought not to vote 
because they are useless in war. Every 
suffragist should own the book. 


The two volumes, postpaid, $1.00. 
Address GRORGE W. BLACKWELL, 
65 Burnett St., Hast Orange, N. J. 





The Test 


of Service 


always proves the absolute 
supremacy of the 


Remington | 
Typewriter | 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 





Boston Office, 81 Franklin Street. 








LAST year at CHRISTMAS time we made 
thousands of LADIES and CHILDREN 
happy on those beautiful Art Blotters—5 for 10¢ 
or 1% for 20c., by mail, postpaid. Doggie Blotter 
same price. If you want us this year don’t wait 
until we get too busy to reach you on cime. Ad- 


dress our master quick, JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
208 F Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 
Dr. Mary Wood- Allen, 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most vaiuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Auice Stongr BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Anrnory. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 











MRS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drilts 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
8. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 

















E have received our im- 

portation of Gloves, in 

all lengths, colors and styles, 
for Christmas Gifts. 


Miss M. 


F. FISK, 


144 Tremont St. 
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Puc tue Woman's Juurnal. 
WHERE IS HEAVEN? 





BY KATHARINE DOORIS SHARP. 

“It we are good, we'll goto heaven, you say; 

And where is heaven?” the child asked 
earnestly. 

With chin on palm and elbow, on my*tknee, 
His thoughtful eyes looked tar and far away. 
The heaven that most concerns us all to-day 

Is in ourselves. When Nature’s gallery 

With pictured beauty fills the raptured 


eye, 

And her plain fruit and draught our thiret 
allay; 

When love for God, and sympathy, love’s 
twin, 


For all who live and suffer fill the heart; 
When noble motives mould the thought 
within, 
What matters it if wealth and friends de- 
part? 
He who toward no man harbors thought of 
sin 
Steers his firm soul by heaven’s unerring 
chart. 
London, O. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MINNESOTA. 


POLIS, Nov. 4, 





MINNEA 1905, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The 24th annual convention of the Min- 
nesota W.S. A. was entertained by the 
Minneapolis P. E, Club on Nov, 14 and 15. 

Considered as a convention, it was un- 
questionably our best. We are learning! 
Our president, Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell, 
conducted the convention in a thoroughly 
business-like and masterful manner, hold- 
ing each speaker to the subject under 
consideration, and all to parliamentary 
usage. We are proud of her. 

The attendance was lessened by the 
Chapman revival meetings; these were 
nearing the end, and people were neglect- 
ing their own business to attend them. 
Even the famous pianist, Bauer, failed to 
draw an audience on the night when we 
held our “Symposium of Eminent Opin- 
ions.’”’ 

Our program committee hit upon an 
original idea for our first evening’s enter- 
tainment. They secured for five to ten 
minute speeches our Mayor, D. P. Jones 
(who has made himself famous by closing 
our saloons on Sundays); ex-Mayor James 
Gray; two educators, Professors Willis M. 
West of the University of Minnesota and 
A. W. Rankin, State Inspector of Schools; 
two lawyers, A. H. Pright and S. A. Reed, 
and two ministers, W. B. Riley, Baptist, 
and E. S. Davis, Methodist, and called it 
a “Symposium of Eminent Opinions.”’ 
They also had men musicians and boy 
ushers. We can heartily recommend the 
program. Our Governor, John A, John- 
son, regretted a previous engagement, 
and, while addressing the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, thought of us and 
made his suffrage speech there. It was 
given in unmistakable terms, forceful and 
to the point. We rejoiced that ears un- 
accustomed to such sentiments listened 
attentively; and he was roundly ap- 
plauded. 

The second evening a pleasant reception 
was given by Dr. Martha G. Ripley, who 
furnished us a charming surprise in the 
reproduction on the graphophone of a 
speech by Henry B. Blackwell and a story 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. The records 
were made last summer when they speut 
a few days with Dr. Ripley on their way 
home from the National Convention at 
Portland. 

Oar plan of work embraced the Initia- 
tive and Referendum; perfecting the Ju- 
venile Court Law; speakers to present 
the various subjects in which we are in- 
terested to other organizations; increase 
of membership; publication of the Bulle- 
tin; a campaign of education looking 
toward the organization of a Young Pev- 
ple’s Suffrage League at the University of 
Minnesota; the organization of a College 
Suffrage League; and last, but most im 
portant, to uphold our efficient press 
chairman, Mrs. Hugenia B. Farmer, in the 
work which she is pushing so satisfacto- 
rily. In her report she read many favora- 
ble letters from editors and a few unfav- 
orable ones, the latter very amusing. 
Fourteen editors replied ‘‘No,’’ 112 failed 
to reply atall. She has written 1,752 let 
ters during the year, bas sent out 2,705 
leaflets and articles, has 74 papers on ber 
mailing list, and 24 papers sent to her 
regularly by the editors. The total ex- 
pense of the press work has been $36.46. 

Moat of the old officers were reélected. 
Dr. Eaton felt she could not serve longer 
as secretary, and Miss Grace Grinsted was 
chosen in her stead. Luverne is to be our 
next place of meeting. Resolutions were 
adopted as follows: 

We are gratified to know that our Na- 
tional President, Theodore Roosevelt, 
our State Governor, John A. Johnson, 
and the Mayor of our largest city, D. P. 
Jones of Minneapolis, are all avowed suf- 
fragists. 

We declare ourselves uanqualifiedly in 
favor of the principle of the Initiative and 
Referendum, as enabling the will of the | 





people tu prevail, and urge its aduptivn in 
vur city charters and State constitution. 

We give vur thanks tu the edi. ors of the 
74 newspapers of this State who regularly 
publish the articles sent them by our 
chairman of Press Work, and will send to 
each of them our Bulletin and Progress for 
the comlug year as a tuken of apprecia- 
tion of their tavore. 

We heartily endorse the action of May- 
or Jones of Minneapolis in closing the 
saloons on Sunday. 

We rejvice that the Governors of 13 
States have recently declared for equal 
suffrage; that the age of consent bas been 
raised frum 14 to 16 io Illinois and from 
16 to 18 in Oregon; that a woman suffrage 
amendment is pending in Oregon, to be 
voted on next June, with good prospect 
of being carried; that over 300 organiza- 
tions other thao our own have in the past 
year passed equal suffrage resolutions; 
thatin Oklaboma schoul suffrage has been 
granted to women in cities ot the first 
class; that our own State of Minnesota 
has passed the Juvenile Court law, and 
has become the 1th State to establish co- 
guardianship of children, 

We pay sorrowing tribute to the mem- 
ory of Mrs. Sarah Scribner, of Anoka, 
mother of Mrs. Olive 8. Clark, our effi 
cient corresponding secretary; Mrs. Hat- 
tie Burkdell, of tie St, Paul Sacajawea 
Club; Mr, Sanford Niles, of Minneapolis, 
distinguished educator, Minnesota pio- 
neer, and life long saffragist. 

ETHEL EpGerton, Hurp, M.D, 
President Minneapolis P, E. Club. 


—?- 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WasHInaTon, D. C. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Political Study Club of this city 
yesterday voted it would try to earn its 
share of the pledge made annually by the 
District of Colambiato the N. A. W.S. A., 
by getting subscriptions to the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL. It is a small club, and usually 
pledges $10.00. I have tried to inspire 
the members to hope to get 25 new sub 
scriptions, and thereby obtain the $20.00 
prize which the JouRNAL offers. But, if 
we do not accomplish all of that, we shall 
have the consolation of knowing that 
wherever we have caused the JOURNAL 
to be received as a weekly visitor, we 
have conferred a blessing upon the recip- 
ients, and that we have given a little help 
where it is richly deserved (to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL), and that we have 
helped our club treasury by whatever 
commission the JoURNAL offers for new 
subscriptions. We can have no compunc- 
tions of conscience, for we shall have 
engaged in no gambling scheme, nor sold 
any candies, cakes or other pastries to 
confound the stomachs of our customers, 
neither shall we have taxed our nerves 
and eyes by fancy needle work. I am 
very much pleased that the club voted as 
it did. HELEN R, TINDALL, 

Chairman Finance Com. D. C. E. 


S. A. 





NEW YORE. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

About 250 suffragists and their friends 
held a reception at the Knapp Mansion, on 
the afternoon of Nov, 13, in commemora- 
tion of Elizabeth Cady Stanton. It was 
known as Presidents’ Day, invitations 
having been issued to the various club 
presidents of the Boroughs, who respond- 
ed by letter, if unable to be present. The 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton P. E. League 
united with the Kings County League in 
this entertainment, the receiving line 
being composed of representatives from 
both organizations. 

After the reception there was an inter- 
esting platform program, which included 
remarks from Mrs. Belle De Rivera, Miss 
Mary G. Hay, Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff 
and others. The chairman was Miss Ida 
A. Craft, president of Kings County 
League. Miss Lambert of the Stanton 
League gave three soprano songs, and at 
the close refreshments were served. 

The meeting was delightful socially, 
and of interest as indicating the steady 
growth of sentiment toward the views of 
the pioneer suffragists. Each commemo 
rative occasion increases the obligation of 
the modern woman to the grand women 
of a past generation, but these occasions 
also carry their work a step forward, 
which is the most satisfying of memorials, 

A meeting of the Interurban Political 
Equality Council was held at the Martha 
Washington Hotel, New York City, on 
Nov. 14, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt pre- 
siding. A full delegation being present, 
business relative to the progress of suf- 
frage work was discussed and action 
taken. After adjournment luncheon was 
served at the hotel. E, 0. C. 








TheAdvocate of Peace. 


A monthly journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 


PUBLISHED BY 

THE AMERICAN PEACE SOOIETY 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Membership in The American Peace Society 


Two Dollars a Year. ADVOOATE OF PBACE fee 
to members. 





New England Passengers tor Royal 
Blue Line Trains of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railrvad Have Advantage 
of Direct Street Car Service from 
Grand Central Station to the 
New 23d Street Station of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, 

New York City. 


On October 23 a new line of through 
street cars was inaugurated between Grand 
Centra! Station at New York and the new 
Baltimore & Ohio Station at foot of West 
23d Street. This arrangement provides ex- 
cellent cross-town transfer for passengers 
from New England territory to Baltimore 
and Washington on the Royal Blue Line 
and to all points on the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. 

The cars will run every four minutes 
from 7.30 a. M. to 7 Pp. M., making the dis- 
tance between the two stations in about 
20 minutes without transfer. 

The famous trains of the Royal Blue 
Line are well known throughout New 
England, and the solution of the transfer 
a at New York will be appreciated 

y all passengers to Washington and 
points beyond. For tickets and detailed 
information concerning trains, call on or 
address J. B. Scott, New England Passen- 
ger Agent, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 360 
Washington Street, Boston. 
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N the magazine world 
the one by which the 
rest are measured has al- 
ways been and is to-day 


THE CENTURY 


ASK writers where their best 
productions are first offered ; 
ASK public men where articles 
carry the most weight ; 

ASK the public what magazine 
is the choice among people of 
real influence. The answer is 
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EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 


874 Broadway, New York 





As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL, 





Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, haviug spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. She does it in a most in- 
teresting manner. She has a long list of lec- 
tures on the women, the institutions, the 
folk-lore, ete., of South America, with or 
without stereopticon views. 





Toany Equal Suffrage Club within 380 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 





The New York Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is pub ished by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year. The editor is Miss Har- 
riet at Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse 

. 1 who are interested in our cause should 
od in touch with the work in this the largest 
State Association in the suffrage membership. 
Many branches of the work are being pushed, 
and much progress is being made. You ought 
to know about it. Subscribe for the Newsletter 
and you will. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Tayitor Urron and Exvizasetu J. Hausen. 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 
National American Woman Suffrage Assoviation. 


Honorary President: — Susan Bb. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 

President, Rev. ANNA H.8H4 Recording Secretary, a ) ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
7443 Devon 8t., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. Sicemmen KELLFyY. Treasurer, Mrs, HARRIET TAYLOR U P10n 
New York City. Warren, Obio 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. Goxpon, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 

Auditors. Miss LAURA CLay. Lexington, Ky 
* | Dr, ANNICE JEFFREYS MYERS, Portland, Ore. 








Thirty-eighth Annual Convention N. A. W. 8S. A., Feb. 7 to 13 inclusive, Lyric 
Theatre, Baltimore, Md, 





Does every reader of this Column use the suffrage stamps on her letters? Price 
30 cents per hundred at Headquarters, Warren, O. 





The Kenesaw (Neb.) W. S. A. has sent $1 for the Memorial Organization Fund. 
Very few of our local clubs, comparatively speaking, have contributed to this fund. 
Those which did not give last year should certainly do so this year. 





The American Federation of Labor is in session in Pittsburg, Pa. James Duncan, 
Vice-President, in his opening address made a ringing appeal for woman suffrage, 
and on the 17th instant a resolution declaring for equal political rights for women 
was adopted. The suffragists of Ohio and West Virginia are especially grateful for 
this action. The President of our Association, mindful of similar courtesies from Mr. 
Gompers, sent a telegram of greeting. 





A short time ago we printed a sm.4ll leaflet entitled ‘‘Woman Suffrage Endorsed,’’ 
which gave the information that 339 organizations, not woman suffrage organizations, 
had reported to Headquarters in 1904 that they had officially endorsed woman suffrage. 
The leafiet gave the resolution adopted by the American Federation of Labor at its 
meeting in 1904, and the names of eleven other organizations, national or internation- 
al, which bad adopted similar resolutions. A friend in San Francisco writes that this 
leaflet was printed in fuil by several newspapers in that city, and in one of these it 
was headed, ‘By Longest Leased Wire iv the World.”’ 





We are in receipt of two very attractive year-books. One from the Phelps (N.Y.) 
P, E. Club, done in black and white and tied with yellow ribbon, prints Abrabam 
Lincoln’s celebrated saying on the cover, “i go for all sharing the privileges of the 
government who assist in bearing its burdens, by no means excluding women.’’ The 
ether, from the Clifton Springs (N. Y.) Civic Club, is printed on yellow paper, and 
bears on the cover this from Henry B. Blackwell: ‘‘The united votes of men and wom. 
en will give the fullest, fairest, most accurate expression of public opinion,”’ The Clif. 
ton Springs Club was organized in May, 1905. 





Through an oversight, a report of a recent meeting of the Sacajawea Club of St. 
Paul was omitted from this Column last week, This club, which was organized last 
year by Mrs. Eugenia B. Farmer, has held its annual meeting, and reélected Mrs. M. 
M. Pentland president, and Mrs, Eugenia B. Farmer recording secretary. Mrs. Stock- 
well, the State president, gave an interesting report of the Portland Convention. We 
rejoice in the pr ogress this club is making. 





We are indebted to Rev. Henrietta G. Moore for the following: ‘At the meeting 
of the Winchester Association of Universalists, held at Plaln City, O., Nov. 3-5, the 
following resolution was heartily passed: 

That, as an Association, we believe in the equality of men and women, intellect- 


ually, morally, socially and spiritually, and therefore approve all agitation and effort 
for the securement of woman’s political equality also. 





The Detroit Equal Suffrage Club held a meeting Nov. 11 in commemoration of 
the birthday of Elizabeth Cady Stanton. Incidents from her life and telling extracts 
from her speeches were given, and the story of the Seneca Falls meeting of 1848 was 
told. This society was organized in 1887 by Hon. T. W. Palmer, and has never omit- 
ted a monthly meeting since, except during the summer vacation. The newspapers 
of Detroit gave excellent reports of the Stanton birthday meeting. 





The President of the New York State W. 8S. A. says: ‘*The Rochester Club dida 
great deal to make our Convention so successful and pleasant. They entertained 
about 100 women and the officers at the Powers Hotel, and gave a reception at the 
hotel, which was attended by 500 persons. The Anthonys opened their home for a 
reception, and more than 300 were received. There were 162 credentials presented, 
and there never was such euthusiasm to help with the work. Nine life-memberships 
were pledged, and hereafter our life-members will have votes in convention. Mrs. 
Loines, who has served us so faithfully for eight years as Chairman of Legislative 
Work, felt that she could not again take this work. We are much pleased to have 
Mrs. Mary E. Craigie as our new Chairman of the Legislative Committee. The other 
members of the Committee are Mrs. George Howard Lewis, Miss Anne Fitzhugh Mil- 
ler, Miss J. Julie R, Jenney, Mrs. Ida K. Church, Mrs. L. 8. Cuyler, and Mrs, Cornelia 
H, Cary.’’ 





The Oregon E. S, A. held its convention Nov. 8, at the White Temple, the largest 
church in Portland. Reports of officers were received, and the plan of campaign dis- 
cussed in the morning. In the afternoon the committees reported, Miss Laura Clay 
made an eloquent and forceful address, and officers were elected as follows: Honorary 
President, Mra, Abigail Scott Duniway; president, Mrs. Henry Waldo Coe; vice-pres- 
ident, Dr. Anince F. Jeffreys; recording secretary, Dr. L. G. Johnson; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Frances Gotshall; treasurer, Dr. Abby C. French; auditors, Mrs. Law- 
ton, Mrs. Bath and Dr. Mary H. Thompson. Mrs. C. M. Cartwright was elected vice- 
president for Multnomah County. In the evening Gail Laughlin delivered a splen- 
did address on ‘‘The Economic Basis of Political Freedom,’’ and Dr. Lane, Portland’s 
popular mayor, also addressed the meeting. 





We have received no report from Kentucky of the recent State Suffrage Conven- 
tion held at Newport, but our President writes that it was a profitable and pleasant 
meeting. She says Mrs. Mary B. Clay did splendidly in the absence of the President. 
Miss Laura Clay, and that the business was carefully attended to. She also says that 
the ladies locked her into the rest-room an hour and a half before her evening meeting. 
taking the key so that Miss Shaw could not get out, nor anybody else get in,—an atten- 
tion which she appreciated. 





At the annual meeing of the Pennsylvania W. S. A., recently held in Philadelphia, 
Miss Jane Campbell was elected corresponding secretary to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Miss Lydretta Rice, The following significant resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, during the recent political campaign in Pennsylvania the men of the 
State felt the absolute necessity of asking the aid of the women, which aid was freely 
and generously given; be it 

Resolved, That the women now ask that the men of Pennsylvania confer the priv 
ilege of the ballot on women, so that in all future efforts to effect perraanent good 
government, more efficient aid can be rendered by women. 


FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London. 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by DAvip Soskicr 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 
vesky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 
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A Monthly Publication Devoted to the 
Cause of Armenia. 
HONORARY EpirTors: Julia Ward Howe, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Lucia Ames Mead, Rollo 
den, Frofessor Albert . Cook, Professor 
liam G. Ward, Kdward Clement, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Charles anceen Ames, D. D., 
Wm. Lioyd Garrison, Edwin D. Mead. 


Price, $1.00 per year. 
Address: Editor “ARMENIA” 
P. O. Box 2285, Boston, Mass. 





SE WING.—An Armenian lady, a competent 
seamstress and able to speak English, would be 
glad to take sewing to do at home; or could go 
out to sew two days in the week. Address Mrs. 
Dudu Adalian, 432 Seaver St., Dorchester, Mass. 
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